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"There's  many  a  slip,"  homemakers,  that  we  could  avoid  if  we'd  insist  on 
trying  on  a  slip  before  we  buy  it.     Try  it  on  right  —  not  over  a  dress.  Does 
it  fit  about  the  hips?     Is  it  smooth  fitting?    Does  it  allow  sitting  room  with- 
out strain?     Does  it  wrinkle  and  bulge  about  the  waistline? 

All  these  questions,   and  more,  we  are  advised  to  answer  to  our  own 
satisfaction  before  we  pay  for  the  slip  and  take  it  home.     (if  you've  forgotten 
why_  we're  talking  about  costume  slips  today,  I'll  remind  you  that  last  Saturday 
our  official  correspondent  in  Washington,  D.  C,   sent  us  some  good  information 
about  slips,  and  promised  to  send  us  more  today.     She  has  kept  her  promise.) 

"The  clothing  and  textile  authorities  in  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics," 
she  writes,   "have  done  some  research  on  costume  slips,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  these  'buying  guides'  I'm  passing  on  to  you.     They  urge  us  to  be  particu- 
larly careful  about  such  points  as  the  cut  and  the  fit,  the  workmanship,  and 
the  finish  and  trim  of  a  ready-made  slip." 

Well,  maybe  we're  a  little  lax  sometimes,  when  it  comes  to  checking  up 
on  these  points.     It's  the  line  of  least  resistance  I  suppose,  to  buy  the  first 
slip  that  looks  half-way  wearable,  try  it  on,   if  at  all,  over  a  dress,  and  hurry 
home  with  it.     Then,  if  it  hangs  longer  at  the  sides  than  in  front,  or  if  it 
bulges  at  the  waistline,  we  try  to  make  it  fit  —  which  is  a  hard  job,  especially 
if  it's  a  bias  slip,  and  hangs  "every  which  way." 

But  let's  see  what  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  says,   in  its  "Buying 
Guides  for  Costume  Slips."    First,  about  adjustable  straps: 

"These  help  to  a  certain  extent,  but  even  so  they  cannot  be  pulled  too 
far.    Once  they  are  adjusted  so  as  to  fit  the  slip  to  you,  they  can  hardly  be 
jerked  up  and  down  without  spoiling  the  fit,  unless  the  slip  is  perfectly 
straight. " 

Next,  what  you  should  note  about  the  workmanship    —  (I'm  still  quoting): 

"Notice  how  a  slip  is  seamed  and  finished.     Seams  and  finishes  should  be 
flat,  smooth,  without  decided  ridges  or  bumps,  and  equal  to  the  material  in 
durability.     Thread  used  for  stitching  should  be  strong,  and  neither  too  heavy 
nor  too  fine  for  the  material.    And  close,  fine  stitching,  about  16  to  18  stitches 
per  inch,  always  holds  better  than  the  long,  loose  kind  that  manufacturers  of 
low-grade  slips  use  so  as  to  save  thread." 
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Now,  let's  consider  finishes  and  trim 

"The  finish  of  the  top  edge  and  hem,  like  the  rest  of  the  slip,  should 
be  simple,  but  strong.     Lace-  or  net-trimmed  slips  probably  need  most  careful 
examination.     The  best  buys  have  simple  insets  of  lace,  and  no  meaningless 
little  spots  of  lace  scattered  here  and  there.     The  lace  itself  will  be  uniform 
in  construction,  not  heavily  corded  and  thick  in  one  place,  while  very  delicate 
in  another.     Such  lace  invariably  breaks  because  of  the  contrast  in  weight. 
Lace  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  slip  is  not  desirable  unless  you  are  absolutely 
certain  the  length  is  right,  that  the  slip  hangs  evenly,  and  that  no  adjustments 
will  ever  be  necessary. 

"Occasionally  some  other  trim  besides  the  edge  finish  is  used  on  slips. 
It  may  be  embroidery,  drawn  work,   or  applique.     ."latever  it  is,  make  certain 
that  it  does  not  weaken  the  fabric.     Criss-cross  rows  of  hemstitching  is  an 
example  of  trim  that  weakens.     See  also  that  applied  trim  is  neither  lumpy  nor 
heavy.    To  wear  as  well  as  the  slip,   it  should  be  smooth  and  flat,  in  keeping 
with  the  light  weight  of  slip  materials.     If  heavy  and  rough,  the  contrast  will 
cause  the  trim  to  tear  out,  leaving  holes.     Lumpy  embroidery  is  also  troublesome 
to  iron  and  it  may  show  unattractively  under  a  dress  of  soft  fabrics. " 

Next,   sh  oul  de  r-  s  t  rap  s : 

"On  machine-made  slips,  the  most  common  type  of  shoulder  straps  are  made 
of  silk  like  the  slip  —  a  double  fold,   cut  either  biaswise  or  length-wise,  and 
stitched  on  both  edges.     These  are  durable  and  they  usually  last  as  long  as  the 
slip,  but  the  stitching  tightens  somewhat  on  washing  and  makes  them  a  bit 
troublesome  to  iron  smoothly, 

"Ribbon  is  rarely  used,  except  on  the  lower  grade  slips.     While  not 
especially  durable,   it  wears  probably  as  long  as  the  slips  on  which  it  is  used. 

"Straps  on  hand- made  slips  are  usually  straight-cut  folds  stitched  once 
and  turned.     These,  like  the  slips,  are  neat  and  dainty  but  not  the  most  durable 
They  eventually  break  off  where  sewed  to  the  slip  and  have  to  be  replaced. 

"Notice  how  straps  are  attached  to  a  slip.     If  there  is  lace  at  the  top 
edge,  straps  should  extend  on  down  to  the  fabric.     Lace,  even  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, is  too  delicate  to  stand  the  pull  of  straps.     If  straps  are  made  to  branch 
off  and  attach  in  two  places  rather  than  one,  the  strain  is  distributed  so  that 
the  lace  is  not  so  likely  to  be  torn. 

"If  the  top  edge  of  a  slip  is  bound,  straps  are  usually  caught  to  the 
edge  of  the  binding.     In  time  they  will  cause  the  material  to  break  where  the 
bias  is  stitched  to  the  slip  unless  there  are  fabric  reenf orcements.  These 
are  not  commonly  used  as  yet;  so  if  you  buy  a  slip  without  them,  you  will  do 
well  to  sew  reenforcements  on  the  wrong  side  with  inconspicuous  blind  stitching. 

And  that's  all,  homemakers,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  on  buying 
guides  for  costume  slips.   .   .     I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Monday,  as  usual. 
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